MENEXENUS. 


This dialogue is mentioned by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Athenaeus, and Plutarch under the title of ‘The Menexenus’ ; 
Plato's dialogues being usually designated from one of the 
interlocutors. Aristotle calls it ‘the funeral oration’, 6 èri- 
TáQwos, see note on 3. 8, and this title, or description, seems to 
have been commonly applied to it from the first: so Cie. Tusc. 
5. 19. 86 quid vero in Epitaphio? See Loers’s and Dekker's 
notes. 


CHAPTER I. 


Socrates meets Menexenus. A speaker is to be chosen to 
pronounce the funeral oration over those who have fallen in 
battle. 


1. Mevé&evos—nom. case, a verb in the third person being 
understood. Stallbaum compares Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 1, unde et 
quo Catius? There are however undoubtedly some instances 
in which the nom. is used for the voc. ; while with the addi- 
tion of the pronoun oóros this is a regular construction: Protag. 
910 n, ‘Imroxparys, ëpnv, obros, un TL veorepov ayyé\Nes; See 
Loers’s note, given also by Bekker, 


4. ol padiora od...;—‘ what in particular takes you to the 
council-chamber?’ So Gorg. 448 D, Tí wakiora; ‘what do you 
mean in particular?’ lit. ‘what, most of all?’ So in Latin 
maxime is used to give emphasis to the word with which it is 
connected: Cic. Verr. v. 54. 142, haec cum maxime loqueretur, 
‘at the very moment that he said this’, 
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ib. 4| SHda S:15—so infr. 8. 22, 5j Nov Ori 'Acmacíav 
Myers ; The speaker, after asking a question, himself suggests 
the answer. We may render, ‘the fact is, I suppose’: lit. 
‘need I ask, or is it plain?” Cf. Protag. 309 A, wider, @ 
Zóxpares, palvet; 7j Ona Oy OTe K.T.A., Where see Wayte's note. 


5. maSevoews kal did.—‘ schooling and study’: the two 
words are often used together to denote the complete course of 
education: Rep. 408 B, pmecpdxia (de?) pèr Üvra petpaxiwodn 
madeiav kal di\ocogiar peraxetplferfar. gpirocodia here means 
the higher training which fits a young man for the duties of 
life. This was the province of philosophy in the view of men 
who looked forward to a public career: such men attended 
the lectures of professors to learn the art of speaking and 
debating. Thus Critias and Alcibiades became disciples of 
Socrates in order to learn the secret of influencing others: 
Xen. Mem. i. 1. 15, vouícavre, ei duthnoairny éxeivy, yevéocOar àv 
ixavwrdaTw Aéyew re Kal ?párrew. 


6. +d peto—the business of a grown-up man, i.e. publie 
matters, the main concern of all Athenian citizens. In the 
Gorgias 485 4 seq. Plato makes Callieles the exponent of the 
contempt which the man of action and of the world feels for 
the mere student, who continues to think and speculate when 
his education should be at an end. 


7. à Bavpdore—a frequent address in tie Platonic dia- 
logues: so à Ómuóvie, © pakápte, © 8éNriore etc. It is difficult 
to give an English equivalent, when Socrates with his gentle 
irony thus addresses one who, like Menexenus, is a favourite 
and a friend but neither very wise nor very wonderful. 


8. TqÀukovTos dv—'at your age’, ie. young as you are. 
An Athenian was entered on the register of his deme (Anécap- 
Xukóv ^ypauiuaretov) in his eighteenth year. He was then of age 
to inherit, marry, sit on juries, and the like. He was not 
however entitled to vote in the assembly til his twentieth 
year (Stallbaum). 


ib. úpóv ý oikía—We do not know what members of the 
family had held ofüee in the state. Menexenus himself was 
the son of Demophon of the Paeanian deme. We find from 
the Lysis that he was an eager student of philosophy in his: 
youth and a somewhat contentious disputant (épiorixes). With 
his cousin (dveyiés) Ctesippus (Lys. 206 n) he was present at 
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the last discourse of Socrates in prison (Phaed, 59 B); and 
must therefore be counted among the master's most devoted 
disciples and friends. 


10. ovpBovdredys—not cvufovAevg, which is the reading of 
some manuscripts. The active means ‘to advise’, the middle 
‘to take counsel’, and the former is plainly the sense required. 
Xen. Anab. ii. 1. 17, £vuSovNevouévots EvveBov\evcev aírots ráOe, 
‘when they were deliberating he gave them this advice’, In 
the passage before us we must note the deference paid by 
Menexenus to his master’s counsels. 


18. êm. rots dw.—‘over the dead’: so Thue. ii. 34, Myec 
êr’ aùroîs érawov Tov Tpémovra. ib. émwi rois mpwros Iepex\ijs 
mpéOn Aéyew. Hence the adj. émirdgios and the poctical ém- 
TU Bios. 


ib. rapas—‘a funeral’; the active more?» is here used of 
the authorities who ordered and directed ihe ceremony ; radas 
movecoOac on the other hand is equivalent to @ar7w. Thus 
Thue. ii. 84 says oi 'A0qvatot rapàs émovjcavro, because the 
whole people took part in the funeral of their fallen country- 
men: so Dem. Lept. 490, émi rois reNevr:joact Snuocia Tapas 
TrotetaÜe. 

It seems probable that the ordinary course of publie pro- 
eedure was followed on these occasions: the orator who was 
to pronounce the funeral eulogium was nominated by the Coun- 
cil (Sovky) and then appointed by the people in their assembly 
(éxxAnoia). The choice is therefore sometimes attributed to 
the Council, sometimes to the whole city. Thus in 4. 5 we 
have s5xovce...Ó0r. uéXXotev 'A0. aipete0at ròv épodvra. Thucy- 
dides too makes the choice that of the city (dyjp jypquévos vm 
rns móAews): cf. Dem. de Cor. 320, xetporovav yap 0 ĝuos rov 
époUvT! Tl rois rereNevrogkóot...0U oe éxeiporóvgoe mpoSNy0évra... 


adn’ éué, 


17. 'Apxivov i] Ateva—for authorities on these names see 
Stallbaum’s note. Archinus is usually identified with the 
Archinus mentioned by Demosthenes, Tim. 742, as a good 
statesman and general, and as having been ‘the chief instru- 
ment under providence’ (uerá ye robs eos airewraros) of the 
restoration of the people (with Thrasybulus, in 403 n.c.). He 
is said to have delivered a funeral speech, which Isocrates laid 
under contribution for his Pareryric. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Socrates praises the powers of the public speakers in a 
strain of ironical exaggeration. 


1. Kei pryv—‘well, in truth’. For the idiomatic uses of 
pnv see Mady. Greek Syntax, 8 231 sq. moàħaxn, ‘in many 
points’. KwySvuvever eva, lit. ‘runs the chance of being’, i.e. 
probably is. 


3. Kal édv—'even if’, referring to the preceding clause: 
the two next clauses are similarly connected—the poor man 
is magnificently buried; the bad man elaborately praised. For 
the position of xat cf. 20. 49: so Gorg. 509 A, xal ei dyporkórepór 
rı cimet égri, ‘even if it be somewhat rude to assert’, - 

The difference between xai ef and ei xai is thus stated by 
Madvig, Greek Syntax, § 317: ‘kai ei, is even if : the kat empha- 
sizes the condition, marks it as improbable, extreme, or as the 
most unfavourable that can well be conceived. In ei kat, the kat 
gives emphasis, not to the condition, but to the thing supposed. 
kal el Néyw, even supposing I say, i.e. go so far as to suppose 
that I say. et kal Néyw, supposing I even say, i. e. suppose I go 
so far as to say’. Thus it will be seen that in xai el the kal 
emphasizes the whole clause which follows, while in e? kat the 
kal emphasizes the particular word or words with which it is 
immediately connected. 


4. érvxe—the gnomic aorist, used to give a vivid statement 
of a general truth. It implies that what has occurred before 
occurs again in similar cases. Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, 
§ 30, quotes other instances in which this aorist is joined with 
the present: e.g. Plat. Symp. 188 a, órav ó " Epus éyxparéorepos 
yévnrat diapbeiper re TONNA kai HoiKkyoer. 


5, tm’ avipeav—as émaívov érvxe is equivalent to a passive 
verb, it is constructed accordingly. Similarly úró is used with 
other virtual passives such as xakds dxolw (=to be reviled), 
manyas AauBavw (= to be beaten). 


ib. eleq—‘at haphazard’, temere, i.e. without due pre- 
paration. Isocrates, Paneg. 43 § 12, says that his speech is. 
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addressed mpòs rods oùôèv damoôetouévovs ræv eik Neyopérwv. 
Socrates here laughs at the elaborate preparation of the speakers 
and their exaggerated fiattery, and no less at the vanity and 
credulity of the audience, who looked for and delighted in such 
fulsome eulogies. 


6. Aóyovs maperkevaspévoy—‘ having got speeches ready’, 
pf. mid.: the same form is pass. 3, 7. 


8. ái Ta.. Towk(ANovres— with every possible embel- 
lishment of language’, rà mpós. kal rà wy is the object of 
TO. OvópaTa in the technical language of grammarians are 
nouns as opposed to j5uara, verbs; Lat. nomina, verba. 


9.  yoqrevovcwy — ‘they bewitch’, fr. yons ‘a wizard’, 
usually in bad sense, a juggler or cheat: Symp. 903 D, yons 
Kai pappakeùs kal codua1js. 


18. yev. mavu Siariðepar — ‘am brought into a right 
noble frame of mind’, The act. óurí0gu. means to dispose, 
i.e. to bring into such and such a state; it is commonly con- 
structed with an adverb: Dem. Lept. 463, dravras dmicTws 
mpos huas avrovs diadwuev ; ‘are we to make all men distrustful 
of us?’ The perf. passive is supplied by ôidxeruar: Protag. 309 B, 
mwas Tpos oe Ótákecrac ; ‘how is he disposed towards you?’ 

For the use of yervatos with a possible tinge of irony, cf. 
Euthyphr. 1. 21. 


14. torynka akpodpevos — ‘stand listening spell-bound’. 
Valckenaer suggested aiwpoóuevos, comparing 20, 21; but no 
correction is required. 


15. Kndovpevos— charmed, enchanted’, esp. by sound: 
Protag. 819 A, kn\ov TH $wvy womep Opdóevs, hence in bad sense, 
wheedled, beguiled : Legg. 885 n, vm Ocpwv kyNovjcevot. 


16. pel{ov—‘ taller’. Stallbaum compares Xen. Cyr. v. 
2. 36, hues è kal pelfoves viv émel vevucjkauev. The old 
dicast of Aristophanes exclaims in his delight at a speech, 
niéavounv axovwy, ‘I felt myself grow taller as I listened’, 
Vesp. 638. 


17. oia 8: ta wod\Ad—‘ most commonly'—ós rà roa. 
The full meaning is, ‘as (happens) for the most part’: so in 
Lat. we have ut plerumque. 


G. P. 7 
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18. pòs ots—lit. ‘in relation to whom’. The sense is 
rightly given by Jowett: ‘I become suddenly conscious of 
having a sort of triumph over them’. For the use of mpós 
we may compare Thuc. v. 105, 77s mpòs 7d Oeîov eveveias, 
which means the favour of the deity. cepsvorepos (ceuvós fr. 
céBoua), ‘ grander, more dignified’: Ar. Ran. 178, ós ceuvós 6 
karáparos, * what grand airs the rascal gives himself’, 


21. dyeeOac—the infinitive clause is added in explanation 
of the preceding ravrà raUra váoxew. 


23. Tjpépas mAclw—mriciw is neut. pl. not declined. This 
construction is common with zAéov and é\arrov: Plat. Symp. 
175 E, év uáprvoi. wAéov Ù Tpiopvpiois. So in Latin plus, 
amplius, minus are used without affecting the construction. 
In the same way mAcío is sometimes used adverbially for 
TAéov : Plat. Rep. iii. 417 B, moù wAelo kal uüXNov dedwres : 
Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 16, óiérpie mapà Avodvipw Tpeis unvas kal 
mreiw. Cobet (Var. Lect. p. 237) holds that wXeiw is invariably 
to be altered into mAéov or the comic equivalent cAetv. 


ib. tvavÀos—lit. ‘to the flute’, of a sound which rings in 
one’s cars and is freshly remembered; Legg. 6078 c, ract PoBos 
évaudos éyeyóvet, ‘fresh fear’. 


24. dyyos—‘ voice’, the sound of the words, Adyos 
being the matter of the speech. 


27. v pak. výrors—so Rep. 519 c, where Socrates says 
that philosophers will never of their own free will take part in 
public life, because they think ‘that they are already, even in 
this life, translated to the Isles of the Blessed.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Socrates declares that the orators need no long notice. 
Their speeches are ready in stock and there is no difliculty in 
satisfying the Athenians with praises of themselves. He him- 
self could speak well enough if called on: such excellent in- 
struction has he had. 


2. ov mdvu eUmoprjcey—' will not find it quite easy’. It 
was formerly an accepted canon of criticism that od mdvv is 
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invariably equivalent to omnino non. It has however been con- 
clusively shown by Cope, that the meaning non omnino is at 
least equally common, and in many instances in the Platonic 
dialogues undeniably to be preferred. (Translation of Plato’s 
Gorgias, App. C.) 


8. d£ troyvov—‘off-hand’; one of the many adverbial 
phrases with éx. Isoer., Paneg. 43 8 11, says that public 
speakers make excuse for themselves on the grounds ws é£ droy. 
*yéyovev avrois ?) Tapackevi. See Sandys's note in loc. úmóyvos 
(also written úróyvios) fr. yuo (a limb) in the sense of hand: 
Isocr. de Antid. 310, 705 © Uroy. uot THS ToU Biov TeNevríjs ovas, 
‘the end of my life being at hand’. 


6. woev ;—‘not he’; lit. an ironical or contemptuous 

question, ‘whence should it be so?’ Cf. Gorg. 471 D, rider, 
Ma06; ‘not a bit of it’: so Dem. de Cor. 241, oùe écrit 

Tatra, ovK éorw' TÓÜcv; ete.  Toios is similarly used, e.g. Ar. 
Ach. 61, K. oi rpéoBes of mapa Baciiéws, A. molov Baciréws ; 
‘The envoys from the king’, ‘The king indeed!’ 

So unde, * from what source or cause ’, is sometimes used to 
ask an indignant or contemptuous none ae equiva- 
lent to a negative statement: Plaut. Cas, 2, 2. 28, unde ea tibi 

est? how can she be yours? Hor. Sat. ii. 31, unde datum sentis ? 


8. 'A8«vatovs èv Tea. — ‘to praise Athenians before a 
Peloponnesian audience’: note the absence of the definite 
article. This passage is ax referred to in Aristotle's Rhetoric: 
ckoTetv 0€ (det) map’ ois 6 Erawos' Goep yap 6 Swxpdarns ENeyev, 
oU xaXemóv ’AOnvaiovs év ~AOnvaios éravelv, iii. 9, § 30; 
Socrates with the article prefixed meaning Platos principal 
character or spokesman: see Cope’s note. The article is 
omitted in the second passage: 6 yap Néyet Lwxparyns ev TQ 
emitagpig, AAndés, OTe o0 xaXerdv ’AOnvaious év "AOnvaios éraveiv 
adn’ èv Aaxedacmoviors, ii. 14,§11. * The funeral oration’ here 
means the Platonic dialogue, for the genuineness of which we 
thus have Aristotle’s testimony. 


10. ov welcovtos—= bors meiset: the usual Greek idiom, 
future participle, with article prefixed, to express a purpose or 
intention : Soph. Ant. 260, où 6 kcXóccv wrapyy. Stallbaum 
quotes a number of similar instances, among them an exact 
parallel to that before us, Plat. Permen. 135 ^, det avópós marv 
pèv evpvotis Tov Ovrgcouévov pabeiv. Cf. Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, S 108. 
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ib. eb8okwajcovros—'to win applause’ = óó£orros ed Mew, 
infr. 1. 12. 


11. dyev(tqgrav.—here used of ‘epideictic’? declamation 
before the people, to win the prize of their approval. ov5év 
péya, ‘no great thing’; predicate to dox. eÙ X.; cf. ovdév Oavpa- 
oroy, infr. 1.17, 


14. où pévror— why, no, I certainly do not’. pévror is 
very commonly thus used as an expletive to give emphasis to 
an assertion or a question, Madvig, § 254. 


20. Kal Stadépovra—‘ preeminent over all’, with gen. 
cf. 21. 10. kal gives emphasis to iao. : so kal awavres ‘all 
without exception’. 


22, 'Ac-aciay—the present passage is the foundation of 
the serious and often-repeated assertion that Socrates studied 
oratory at Aspasia’s feet. It is however plain that no certainty 
can be attached to words which are & mixture of jest and 
earnest, with the element of banter largely predominating. 
Aspasia was undoubtedly held in high esteem by Socrates. 
‘It is well known that her house was the resort of the best 
literary and politieal society in Athens. See Cluer's note on 
Xen, Mem, ii. 6. 36, and Class. Diet. 


28. Aéye yap—‘yes, I do’, yáp is very commonly thus 
used in affirmative replies, Kal K, ye—et C. quidem. Madv. 
$ 249. 


ib. Kóvvov—ef. Euthyd. 272 c, Kóvvg ro M., ðs ee ô- 
Sdoxerére kal viv kiðapiçew. Socrates mentions his music-master, 
as having taught him to modulate his voice. 


25. pebópevovy— receiving such training’. The present 
participle is not to be rendered as if it were in a past tense ; 
cf, rv'yxávec oca, l. 18 and elot 66.1, 24, 


26. Goris pot kdktov—' one who was educated worse than 
I’. ers is the rel. of a class, and refers to the antecedent as 
possessing the characteristics of that class: thus though it not 
uncommonly refers to a definite object, it always implies some 
general idea belonging to it. Hence in the present passage, so 
far as the relative goes, there is nothing to determine if a par- 
ticular person is meant or not. 
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27. mò Adprpouv—mentioned by Athenaeus, Plutarch, 
and Nepos. 


28. tr’ ’Avrupavros—the well-known orator, put to death 
on the overthrow of the oligarchical government of the Four 
Hundred, s.c. 411. His eloquence and ability are highly 
praised by Thucydides viii. 68; and it is supposed that Plato, 
Phaedr. 269 a, means Antiphon by the words rov pedrlynpuy 
"Aópacrov, As Antiphon is commonly stated to have been 
ihe instruetor of Thucydides, some commentators have seen 
in the present passage a sneer at the historian and his speeches. 
There is however no sufficient warrant for such a view. 
Socrates is merely praising his own teachers with playful 
irony ; nor do we know what particular speaker he has in view 
as ‘worse trained than himself’; though there is some reason 
to suspect that Lysias may be meant. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Indeed Aspasia has already got a speech prepared for her 
pupil. 


3. Kal x@és—‘but yesterday’: xat emphatic as in 
3. 20. 


7. Ore por Boket ovver(a—‘ when. E take it, she was com- 
posing’. jot doxe? is of course parenthetical in construction, 
but so closely connected with the rest of the sentence that it is 
not marked off with commas. Stallbaum cites from Fritsch 
several instances of this position of the enclitic wo, in order to 
show that there is no need of the correction ör éuol Ooxet. 
cvver(Oe, a form of the imperfect common in Plato’s writings, 
e.g. Rep. 497 n. Bekker alters it into cuveridy. - 


8. év Ilepuxdys efme—the great funeral speech of Pericles 
in the first year of the Peloponnesian war, 431 n.c. Plato cer- 
tainly seems by speaking thus to be putting himself in compe- 
tition with Thucydides, 


9. weptrelupar’ &rra —'some scraps left over’. Lid. and 
Se. quote no other instances of this word. The verb is found in 
the pass. e.g. Hdt. i. 82, of a small remnant of warriors left 
alive. 
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19. el pa) dxs ye—‘ yes, if I am not a bad pup il’=cer- 
tainly I could: ‘I ought to be able’ (Jowett): so Rep. 608 », 
etc. ye, in affirmative answers, as in stage dialogues. 


13. éAtyou mAnyds tAaBov—'I nearly got a whipping’. 
é\iyou, se. 6éwy (coming short) ‘ within a little’: so 5. 2. mAnyàs 
AauSavew is used as the regular passive of rúrrw in the sense of 
beating. See Sandys’s note on Isocr. Demon. 10 § 36. 

Socrates implies that the orators learned their speeches by 
heart like boys at school. The account which he gives of 
Aspasia/s method of instruction shows plainly enough the 
absurdity of understanding these introductory chapters au pied 
de la lettre. : 


14. Tl ofv od Sàbes ; —' why don't you then repeat it at 
once?’ the aor. of a thing which ought to be already begun: so 
Protag. 310 a, ri otv ov éinynow ; where see Wayte's note: We 
have a similar idiom in Horace, Od. i. 37. 8, ornare pulvinar 
deorum tempus erat dapibus, 


15. GAN Oras pyi—‘ mind lest’: cf. 22.16. ‘Both mws 
and rws uý are sometimes used elliptieally with the future 
indicative in exhortations and prohibitions, depending on some 
imperative like cxower, take care, understood. ws uý allows 
also the subjunctive. The construction is confined almost ex- 
clusively to the second person of the verb; yet the first and 
third persons are sometimes found.’ Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses, 8 45, 7. dv é&evéyxw, ‘if I divulge, make known’: 
generally * to declare’: Soph. Trach. 741, riy! éEqveyxas Xóvyov ; 
‘what statement do you utter ?’ 


17. pdSapas—‘ now don’t’. Probably roôro delcys is here 
to be supplied; but undauds is very common in such depre- 
catory replies as this, as well as in oratory. It always bears an 
imperative or optative sense. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Soerates begins Aspasia’s speech. It follows the usual 
course of the funeral orations ; see Introduction. Those whom 
we are here to bury were noble men, and died a noble death. 
It is our duty to honour them and speak their praises. 
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9. «dv...dv—dy is placed early in the sentence to show its 


contingent character, and repeated later on. Goodwin, Moods 
and Tenses, § 42, 3. 


ib. dmo8)vra spxyocac8ar—‘to take off my coat and 
dance’, forgetting for the moment my age and gravity: cf. 
Cic. de Off. iii. 19, in foro, crede mihi, saltaret. 

Ast, who gratuitously ascribes the most extensive meaning 
possible to &moóívra, is much scandalized by such an unseemly 
offer on the part of Socrates, and gravely urges it as an argu- 
ment against the dialogue being genuine.  Loers has been at 
the pains to answer him fully and completely. 


4. dp£fapéym Aéyew—tho following speecn, whether a parody 
or not, at any rate has a full share of oratorical devices. 
Especially it abounds with antithesis, pyw—Nbyw, kow5—i93a, 
rots rpaéact—mapa TOv ükovadvrov. Antithesis was the favourite 
figure of Greek speakers and writers. Aristotle reeommends it, 
as giving pleasure and conducing to clearness of expression, 
Rhet. ài. 9. 8seq. In the same passage other oratorical 
‘figures’ are illustrated and discussed. The admiration of such 
embellishments is natural when anu unformed prose style is 
superseded by a style duly balanced and constructed ; but when 
the art of concealing art is absent they distract and irritate the 
reader. The artificial and elaborate style of Isocrates is more 
wearisome than any imitation from the pen of Plato. 


5.  fpyo—in the funeral procession and ceremony. The 
same antithesis occurs in Thuc. ii. 46. 


9. Aevmrópevoy— still remaining due’. al ypy, ‘and it is 
a duty’, a moral obligation as well as a legal institution: so 
10. 23, kal dixacov kal xph. 
.. This sentence ends rather abruptly ; similar abruptness may 
often be observed throughout the speech. 


16. dvodey Ér.—' still further back’: Tim. 18 p, ros ô’ 
ÉumpocÜcv Kai dvwbev. 


17,  Tovrovs 8é—'these, I say’: ôé is frequently thus 
used ‘in apodosis’ with demonstrative pronouns and adverbs, 
especially after a parenthetical clause has intervened. 


20. rv treAeutTHv—lit. ‘ received their death in exchange for 
the safety of the living’, i.e. died to save their countrymen. 
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avrl here means ‘weighed against’: Ar. Eth. iii. 1. 7, órav 
aloxpóv Te} AvTNpdy vmrouéveciw dvrl uevyáNov kal kaXGv, * nen 
are praised when they endure discredit or pain to win great and 
noble ends’, 


22. kara diew—*in the natural way’, explained by the 
words which follow. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The origin of the glory of Athens. Her people are not 
foreign immigrants but born from the land. 


l. tmqp—e—‘began’ with gen. : verbs thus compounded with 
im denote the ground or foundation on which anything ig 
based: see note on Thuc. iv. 4, avró kaprepóv vrnpxe. 


2. «| yév. oix ër. ovca—the fact that the race was not of 
foreign extraction. émyAvs ‘imported, of alien origin’: Eur. 
Ion 607, €XOwv és oikov addAdTpLov. érqAvs wy. 


3. peroucotvras—‘ dwelling like strangers’: Eur. Suppl. 
892, ws xph robs uerowkotvras £évovs. The verb also means to 
change one's abode. pérorxos, * a foreign settler’, is a well-known 
e especially as applied to the class of resident aliens in 

thens. 


4. odov—this word, which properly belongs to the subject 
of the sentence, here refers to mpoyórwv, as if oi mpóyovo: had 
been written instead of 7 ray mp. yéveots. 


ib. avrox8óvas—' indigenous’, the glory of the Athenians: 
Kur. Ion 589, eîval pası ras aùroyhóvas kNewüs "AOjvas ovK 
érelaakTov yévos. 


6. &s ddAdAow—se. érpépovro. This use of the nominative 
with a conjunction when another case has gone before is 
common in Greek, In Latin on the other hand the construc- 
iion almost invariably conforms to that of the preceding 
clause: such a construction as the following being quite 
exceptional: Tac. Ann. xii. 7, cuncta feminae obediebant non 
per lasciviam, ut Messalina, rebus Romanis illudenti. 
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7. KéoÜn.—the infinitive is written instead of a participle 
dependent on dropyvayévy ; a slight irregularity of construction 
which avoids the concurrence of two participles. 


8. dmobdapévqs— received them’, (Jowett); acknowledged 
them as her own, and undertook a mother's duties. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The land is dear to the gods; and a true mother of men, 
rich in corn for the sustenance of her sons. 


5. @edy tpus—between Athene and Poseidon, who contended 
for the city. Poseidon produced a horse from the ground, and 
Athene an olive. The latter was the more precious gift, and 
Athene became the sovereign goddess of the land. 


9. forá—domestie, lit. grazing animals. dyovos, active in 
force, with gen.: Theaet. 150 c. 


11. &€edéaro—'‘ chose for herself? : so Thue. iv. 9, éxXe£á- 
pevos, of picked men whom Demosthenes selected to fight by 
his side. éyévvyoev, in the active, denotes the production of 
man as the type of mankind in general; while yevynoapévy, 1. 
19, means that Attica ‘bore for herself’ citizens and sons, 


ib. O—se. (Gov: some mss. read ós. pévow agrees with 
(Gov. For vopl{e, ‘acknowledges’, * believes in’, ef. Euthyph. 
9 B. 


13, rekpýpiov T@ Adyw, OTt—' proof in favour of our state- 
ment that’, ete., the proof itself being introduced by ydp. Tho 
ordinary form is rexuýpiov dé, followed by a clause with ydp, 
‘here is a proof, now’, ete. It is to be noted that the special 
meaning of rexunpiov is à conclusive circumstantial proof. 


16. Tekovcá re kal yaj— if she has been a mother or not’; 
a disjunctive use of re...«al, which is by no means uncommon ; 
ef. Euthyph. 11. 8. wvroPadAopévn=a false mother: in the 
active vmof. means to introduce a spurious child, in the mid. 
to take as one's own a child so foisted in. 
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17. To yevvopévo—' for the child she bears’: there is no 
difficulty in the use of the present, which has conclusive manu- 
script authority in its favour. It refers to the actual time of 
ihe child's birth ; and the sense is in no way improved by the 
suggested reading vyervopuévq. 


21. à káXAwra—the Athenians lived chiefly on corn and 
other vegetables, and fish. So too we find from Caesar that 
corn was the great necessity of a Roman army. 


27. móvoy àpwyýv—for constr. cf. Legg. xi. 919 c, 72s vócov 
rairns dpwyy. Whatis meant is the use of oil in rendering the 
body supple and removing stiffness; see Protag. 334 B. "The 
olive was the express gift of Athene, and is often spoken of as 
one of the chief blessings of Attica. 


28. ávnkce—* sent up, caused to grow’, soc. 7 yf. 


30. émnydyero—‘called in’. The middle, which is used of 
inviting the aid of allies and the like, implies that the land called 
in the gods to help by teaching her own children. 


ib. ta pev òvópara—uév sets the names apart, as op- 
posed to the lessons which they taught: there is no regular 
apodosis with ôé, but the idea is carried on by the words of róv 
Biov K.T.M. êv TQ Torw@de, ‘on an occasion like this’, i.e. at a 
funeral: cf. 14. 47, év rots rovotcde: Thuc. ii. 36, mpémov 06 
Gua ÈV TQ Tou90e. 


91.  kaveokevacav—so Legg. 920 D, of Hephaestus and 
Athene, of róv Blov dv Evyxarecxevdcace Téxvas. Note the 
middle participles Tmaevedpevor and Si8adpevor, used of teach- 
ing one’s own children, or having them taught. mpwrovs ‘before 
all other men’ , double ace, after mau). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The admirable constitution, and free government of Athens. 


2. @kovy—rem gerebant, commonly used of an organized 
community ; so 1. 23: cf. Thuc. vi. 18, (ycyvóekv) aogadécrara 
TouTous olkeiv, ‘in my judgment those states are tha &afect.? 
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4. ra... © évavrla—‘a good one...... the opposite': the 
latter adjective has the article, being definitely opposed to 
kaXj, nor does there seem any reason to doubt the reading. 


7. dv ote rvyx. Ovres—'to the number of whom these 
belong’, i.e. to the number of their modern descendants. 


8. ápwrokpar(a—in its literal meaning, ‘a rule of the 
best’. What we now understand by aristocracy would be ex- 
pressed by d\vyapxia, or in case power were in the hands of a 
very small body by óvvacreía. 


11. @ dv xalpy—‘ whatever he likes’; dat. governed by 
xalpy. Stallbaum proposes 6 dy xaipy, sc. kaXov, Which is un- 
doubtedly the more ordinary construction: Protag. 358 a, orws 
Xalpes Ta ToLatra dvopatwv. 


ib. per’ evSoklas mAxj0ovs—' with the good pleasure of the 
general body’. 


19. Pamrdrcets...del ypiv eiolyv—‘we have always had’; the 
present tense implying that this is still continued. The title 
of King was still held by the sccond of the nine Archons. 


15. Tots del S6fac1—‘ who from time to time have ap- 
roved themselves’. ael, on each occasion of an appointment. 
3 


16. dyvacia maT.—* from not knowing’, with gen.: Loers 
and Lid. and Sc. take it as passive =‘ obscurity ’. 


17. dmweAjAarar...ret(pyrat—is ever rejected or honoured’: 
this is a gnomic use of the perfect, less common than the same 
use of the aorist, cf. 2.4: so Thuc. ii. 37, on the same subject, 
où ad karà mevíav...ü£uopuaros apavia kekdNvrat: id. ii. 45, Tò 
08 uh éumddwy...teTiuynrat. 

18. elis Spos, 6 B8ófas—woe have a similar construction, 
without a connecting particle, infr. 10. 10, row br Tpómo' 
eA0óvres. 


. 19. Kparet kal dpxe—has power and holds office’, The 
distinction is similar to that between potentia and potestas. 


27. torovoplay—‘equality before the laws’, as opposed to 
class privileges. This clause, with its two equal members, is a 
good illustration of the rhetorical figures dvrideors and rapicwois, 
ef. Ax. Rhet. iii, 9. 9. 


28. pnev) GAAw vrme(kewy —'to yield to one another in no 
other respect’. 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Athens is always the champion of freedom. This chapter 
deals mainly with legendary events which are treated as true 
history. The speaker passes on to the Persian wars. 


3. els mdvtas av@pwarovs—‘in the eyes of all men’. 
Stallbaum compares Tim. 25 B, els ümravras avOpwrous Stadavys 
TH apern: Gorg. 526 B, é\Ndytmos yéyove Kai eis Tovs &ANovs. In 
such passages eis denotes those whom a report or impression 
reaches and among whom it spreads. 


6. EvpóXrov—son of Poseidon, came to the assistance of 
the Eleusinians against Athens with a numerous body of 
Thracians; Thuc. ii. 15: Isoer. Paneg. 51,8 68. Panath. 273. 


7. 'Apatóvov—the Amazons invaded Attica, and established 
their camp in Athens itself, but were overcome by Theseus: 
Lys. Epitaph. 56.190: Isocr. Paneg. 51, $ 70: other authori- 
ties in Stallbaum. 


8. às Hpivavro—‘how they repelled’: the construction 
depends on éi:ny7cacGa. This passage is a good illustration of 
the difference between àuívo and auivoua, the former meaning 
‘to help’ with dat., the latter ‘to defend one’s self against’ 
with ace. The lit. meaning of the act. is ‘to ward off’ (a 
danger), with dat. of the person for whom this is done; cf. 
19.4. See dict. and Arnold’s note on Thuc. i. 42. 


9. *“Apyelots mpds KaSdpefovs—an Argive force led by Poly- 
nices attacked Thebes and were repulsed. The Thebans re- 
fused to give up the dead for burial, whereupon the Athenians 
took up the cause, and obtained the restoration of the bodies, 
See Hdt. ix. 27, where the Athenians are recounting their 
services to Greece; also Stallbaum’s note on the present pas- 
sage, and Sandys’s note on Isoer. Paneg. 52, 88 55, 58. 


ib. 'HpakAe(Bais mods 'Apy.—Eurystheus demanded the 
surrender of the sons ot Hercules, who had taken refuge with 
the Athenians. He invaded Attica to enforce compliance, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Theseus. See the authori- 
ties referred to in the previous notes, 
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11. èv poveucgj—poetry in general, whether epic or lyric, 
as opposed to Aóyos J4Xs or prose: so Legg. 669 p, Aóyovs 
yirovs els uérpa TiÜÉvres. 


15. exe Tiv a&(ay—'have their meed’, have been worthily 
celebrated already. 


ib. dv 8i oUre—'subjects from which’: the gen. is governed 
by óó£av, while it supplies the nom. to écrív in the following 
clause. otre...re, so Protag. 300 B, ovre mpocetyov TOv vov 
&éreAavÜdrouév Te aroU baud: Lat. neque...et. 


16. d£(av êr afiors—‘a worthy glory on a worthy theme’; 
& rhetorical repetition of the adjective, 


ib. év pyyorelg—‘ may still be wooed and won’: virgin 
topics for the poet and the orator.  uvgereíg, ‘courtship’ is 
adopted by Bekker and Stallbaum for auvyoria, as agreeing 
better with the following mpourwpevov: üuvgoría however would 
correspond to émipyyncOjvat, 


18. «popvepevov &ÀXois—'engaging others’; lit. ‘playing 
the matchmaker’: Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 36, jucetv thy mpopynoa- 
jeévnv, ‘to hate the woman who had brought the match about’, 


' (b. és @8das te xaf—‘to make them the theme of lyric 
verse and all other kinds of poetry’: so Phaedr. 2454, kard Te 
woods kal Tv àXNqv Toígow. 


21. SovXovpévovs—properly imp. participle = were beginning 
or attempting to enslave. So 16. 8, adrwAd\v. &axov, ‘stopped, 
checked’: Xen. Anab. ii. 5. 11, más yap doxds úo dvdpas fer ToU 
py karaóUvat, * will keep from sinking ’, 


22. yv—probably neuter ‘of which deeds’, otherwise a’rav 
is redundant. 


21. Set Sù avtyv—a speaker who intends to praise our 
ancestors must throw himself back to the times of Darius, in 
order to gain a true conception of their deeds. iSetv, ‘to look 
at’, the speaker must take a proper standpoint and point of 
view. 


25. ‘yevopevov Aóye—év éxelv 7G ypdvw yev., ‘putting 
one’s self in’ a particular time, is an expression which ex- 
plains itself, N\oyw being added because a speech is the matter 
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now in hand: cf. infr. 10. 22: Legg. 683 c, yereueba 07) rais 
Guavolais év TQ TOTE Xpovo, OTE K.T.À. 


26. tpltw jön Bac., àvy—'the third of three kings, of 
whom’ ete. Note that Bac)XeUs is used by itself to denote the 
Persian king. There are several instances in the following 
chapters : so Thuc. ii. 62, otre Bacider’s ore GAO ovdev vos — 
neither the Persians nor any other power. 6 uéyas is sometimes 
added; as Gorg. 470 x. 


28. -TÔ atrov dpov.—with é8ovA. ‘enslaved, or reduced 
them to his will’: imperio suo subiecit, Loers. 


30. Ñpev— became ruler’, gained the empire over: so 
infr. 1. 32, the aor. épíearo refers to one definite campaign 
and its results; the impf. éxpate to the naval supremacy 
considered as permanently established. 


32. péxpt Bkv0dv...dplraro—‘made Scythia the limit of 
his empire’, i.e. extended it so far. We are reminded of Thuc. 
i. 71, uéxpt Tovde wpicOw )u&v ù BpaduTns, ‘let this be the limit 
of your inaction’, though there the sense is somewhat different, 
the meaning being, let your forbearance go no further, 


83. déotv—‘claimed’, lit. thought right: we should say, 
no one ventured to dispute his supremacy: Thuc. vii. 63, 
duricTHrae ovdels HEiwoev. Thucydides, i. 16, shows how the 
conquests of Cyrus and Darius weakened the Asiatic Greeks. 


94. SeSovAopévar—‘cowed’: Thuc. iv. 34, A similar form 
is middle two lines below. 


CHAPTER X. 


The glorious day of Marathon. 


2. pupiddas uèv wevt.—five hundred thousand. Herodotus 
does not state the numbers. Nepos gives 200,000 infantry and 
10,100 horse. F 


9. ëv re miolos kal vato. — Herodotus (vi. 95) gives a fleet 
of six hundred triremes besides horse-transports. 
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4. emev qxev dyovra—‘bade him bring’. 7«e is often 
joined with dywy where we should use a single word: Phaed. 
117 a, 6 maíis...zkev dywy Tov uéXNovra ócgew TÒ Pappaxor. 


5. « foóXovro—so Legg. 698 n, 0ávarov airs rpoamev py 
mpá£avr. Touro. ‘The whole passage should be compared with 
the one before us. For opt.=e Bove or ùv BovAxy in orat. 
direct. see note on 18. 5. ' 


7. TA mpos Tov woA.—acc. of respect, with evdox.; cf. infr. 
1, 23, olor Tv apernry. 


12. cvvabavres—a similar account is given in the passage 
from the Laws already cited: the Athenians were told that the 
Persians ‘had swept the district with a net’ (caynveicecey, fr. 
cayivy a seine). 


14. ti aùr 9:uvoíg—' with the same intention’, or in 
pursuance of the same plan. 


16. dés trowuóv ohio öy— fancying it easy’. The accus. 
absolute expresses a view or belief, thus differing from the 
gen. abs. which states a thing regarded as a fact. The accus. 
construction is used with ov and a neut. adj.; with such words 
as é£óv, mapóv, etc.; and in participial constructions. Madv. 
§ 182. 


17. èv TH aùrn dváyky— in the same constraint’. The 
constr. with év is common with words which imply fastening : 
Phaed. 108 p, dedeuévos év avayxas. Stallbaum gives several 
other passages. "Hperptetow, dat. after 77 avr 3. 


19. ‘EMývov ov8es—that is, besides the Athenians. 
They sent 4000 men, Hdt. vi. 100. 


20. ty veTepa(a—*the day after’, with gen., cf. rpíratos, 
méurraos, etc. The Lacedaemonians according to Herodotus 
(ix. 7) delayed their march on the ground of observing tho 
Hyacinthia. They were also hampered by a war with the 
Messenians. ‘The religious duties of the Spartans were fre- 
quently an obstacle to expeditions beyond their borders, some- 
times not inopportunely ; cf. note on Thuc. iv, 5. 


21. dyamovres—‘ well content with’. | 
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22. èv Toóro Sy—referring back to 9. 24, de? 8) ari 
ióeiv. olov apa, ‘ what men they were’ — proved to be: for dpa 
see Madv. § 257. 


21. Mapadov.—so 1. 35 and twice in ch. 11: the more 
usual constr. is with êr. 


25. Kodacdpevot—=act: so Protag. 824 C, rimwpodvrae 
Kal KoAdfovrat. 


26. wzpdmaa Tov BaoB.—The word is accentuated rporaiov 
in Thuc. and trag. For gen. compare Xen. An. vii. 6. 36, 
Tpomraa BapBdpwy moXAMÁ. 


28. dpaxos ely...dae(ke.—note the variation in mood: the 
Athenians proved that the Persians were not invincible, as was 
then supposed, but that valour is always superior to numbers. 
Here there is a difference in meaning which corresponds to the 
changed construction. In many other instances of indie. and 
opt. following a past tense with 67: the same explanation holds 
good—the jact is expressed by the indic., the more or less 
probable hypothesis by the opt. See Stallbaum on the present 
passage, and Wayte on Protag. 3354. There are however 
numerous passages in which such an explanation does not fit; 
and in which the change of construction is due to the Greek 
love of variety and detestation of stiffness. 


33. tpyow — ‘achievement’, so infr. 11, 7: 12. 1: or 
‘action’, i.e. battle. dwoPAébavres, lit. ‘looking off at’, i.e. 
looking at a standard or copy, as a painter looks at his model, 


CHAPTER XI. 


The naval triumph at Salamis. 


4. oia émióvra—' what formidable assaults’, wmopuéww is 
especially used of resisting an enemy or an attack. 


6. kal ékelvoy—probably neut., ‘among those exploits’: 
it might however be masc. like ray avdpay 1. 3 and infr. 1. 13. 
Stallbaum cites several genitives similar to these last, e.g. Rep. 
383 A, TONNA ‘Ounpou émauvoürres, ‘many things in Homer’, 
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14. dv éxOpevov hdBov—‘ the next fear of the Greeks’, 
i.e. the fear of failure at sea; cf. ro ééjs Zpyov supr. 1.7. So 
Stallbaum; metus qui cum superioribus terroribus proxime 
erat coniunctus. Gottleber considered that 'EXWjvew was go- 
verned by éxdéuevov, the sense being ‘timor qui Graecos inces- 
serat, quo occupati erant’. But though éyouac undoubtedly 
governs the gen. with the meaning ‘to have hold of’, or ‘to be 
next to, border upon’, yet póßos exerai twos is scarcely an 
intelligible phrase. Nor is there any difficulty in taking éxó- 
Levov by itself. 


16. £vpa(ve—'the result is’, with madevOnvac rods d^. 
This clause with 67 sums up and concludes the subject of 
Marathon and Salamis. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Plataeae, and the Athenian naval glories. 


9. %6y—=‘ when we come to this’, the previous victorics 
having been achieved by the Athenians alone. 


4. ipvvay—the active is the reading of nearly all the 
manuscripts, and is retained by Stallbaum in his text. dyivy 
with accusative means ‘to ward off from another’, the person 
helped being in dat. case: Hom. Il. i. 456, Aavaoioe 68 Xovyóv 
&uóvew, The sense then is that the Ath. and Lac. delivered 
the rest of Greece from the main dangers of the war, Bekker 
reads jutvavro ‘repelled’ the chief danger; while Gottleber 
suggests 7»vcav ‘accomplished’. 


7. moal piv morkas—Thebes had zealously aided the 
Persian cause, and Boeotia generally and Thessaly were friendly, 
while Persia was still strong in the islands and coasts of the 
Aegean. 


8. avtos...Bactkeds—‘ the King himself’: Basieós being 
equivalent to a proper name does not require the def. article. 


ib. tyyy&AXero—‘ was reported to be contemplating a fresh 
attempt’, For Stay. às cf. Legg. T83 D, xp) dtavocicOae ws 
amoóettouévovs. 


e. T. 8 
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9. émueapi[ocov ém(—so Thuc. vii 21, émiyepjoew mpòs 
roùs A0.: the more common constr. is with dat. We have in 
this dialogue other instances of propositional constr. as 2. 17, 
per égoU érovrac; ot. 22. 6. 


11. TéÀos týs caTyplas—‘the final touch in the deliver- 
ance of Greece’, | TéAos émwiTiÜÉva, is an expression which ex- 
plains itself: the gen. is added to denote the nature and sphere 
of the 7éXos. à 


19. «áv TO BapBapov—neut. for masc., very common in a 
comprehensive sense. The deliverance of the seas from the 
Persian power was begun by the victory of Mycale, won on the 
same day as the battle of Plataeae, and was finally accomplished 
by the successes of Cimon, 476—465 s.c. The expedition to 
Egypt, 460—455, was not so happy in its results; Thuc. i. 104, 
109. í 

18. émiovAe?av $8opi— 7:8. means (1) ‘to plot against’ 
with dat., (2) ‘to plot for’, as in the present passage, (3) ‘to 
plot’ with inf. Xen. Anab. v. 6. 29, aírós éreBotreve OraBàNNew 
pe. In Plat, Protag. 343 c, we have a combination of (1) and 
(3), ToUT@ émtBovhedwy Kododoat avró. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Triumph over Grecian foes. The Boeotian and Pelopon- 
nesian wars. 


1. wdon tH móAe—'by the whole city’. This must be 
explained as meaning that all her energies were devoted to the 
cause of Greece, but still it scarcely gives a satisfactory sense, 
as it would imply that other wars were less unanimously pro- 
secuted. Stallbaum reads râs wdoy, a very natural arrange- 
ment of words in rhetorical speech, ác: being added to 
correspond to râs in the interests of sound rather than of 
gense. 


9. úmèp éavróy—the constr. is accommodated to the sense 
of the collective expression racy 7H mode: so infr. 16. 14 we 
have c$às following airy, sc. r) mode; cf. Rep. 599 E, ad 08 Tis 
airi&rat 7ONs...cpas WpernKevat ; 
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3. elptivyns 86 yev.—Isocrates, Panath. 360, speaks of regu- 
lar terms of peace concluded by Cimon with the Persians. 
He is followed by Aristid. Panath. 264, and Plut. Cimon, c. 13. 
It is however extremely doubtful if a formal treaty was ever 
made. Plato’s words need not indicate more than a cessation 
of warlike operations, 


4. 6 8} di&—-—quod quidem solet: for neut. rel., re- 
ferring to its antecedent in a general way, see Madv. §§ 98, 9. 
giréw, to be fond of, freq.— to be wont’: Thuc. iii. 42, per 
avoias pi^ce? *yCyveo0at, ‘it commonly accompanies folly’. 


5. {ydos—‘ rivalry, emulation’: @8ovds, ‘envy, jealousy’. 
£2Xos is the wish to raise one’s self to another’s level, @Advos to 
drag another down to one's own. 


8. èv Tavdypa—at or near Tavdypq : év is commonly used 
of the locality of a battle; so infr. 1. 13: see note on Thuc. iv. 
5. The Lac. had undertaken to establish the Theban supre- 
macy in Boeotia, in return for assistance against Athens. 


10. dpdieByryotpov—so Diodorus xi. 80. Thucydides 
however, a more trustworthy authority, says that the Athe- 
nians were defeated. 


11. éxovro—after Tanagra the Lac. returned home, leaving 
the Thebans to defend their own interests. Thuc. i. 108. This 
was in 455. 


12. tpr "jpépa—this may perhaps mean ‘after three 
days’ struggle’. Otherwise the statement is at variance with 
the account of Thucydides, i. 108, according to whom the battle 
of Oenophyta was fought about two months after that of 
Tanagra, the Athenians having again marched into Boeotia 
under the command of Myronides. 


14. Karryayov—especially used of ‘restoring’ an exile: so 
Aesch. Sept. 647, xardiw & ávópa rovde kai wo\w Eie: cf. Ar, 
lian. 1165, pevywr avnp (an exile) 7xec Te kal karépxerat. 


19. «oXépgov yev.—passing over the intermediate history 
the orator comes to the Peloponnesian war; the first incident 
selected being the triumph at Pylus in the seventh year of the 
-y = 425. The events are related at length by Thucydides, 
iv. 2—41. 


_ 


) 
Š 
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20. tepovrwy—the Peloponnesians invaded Attica nearly 
every year, and caused great distress by ravaging the country 
and driving the inhabitants within the city walls. Note change 
of tense in ékrtyóyroy = ‘thus continuing to repay’. 


22. rods (yep. Aax—‘the chief Lac.’ Thuc., v. 15, says 
that the Spartans captured at Pylus were mpõroi re kal opolws 
cuoi £vyyyevets. These last words have given ground for much 
discussion, but it is clear that the captives were men of high 
rank and consideration. 


28. év ry Bhayla—the island lying off Pylus and shelter- 
ing the harbour. Thucydides calls it Sphacteria; and év 77 
Zpaxrypia is a correction found in some manuscripts in the 
present passage. The modern name is Sphagia: see note on 
Thuc. iv. 4 and 8. 


21. dmé80cav—the captives were restored in 421 on the 
conclusion of an alliance for fifty years between Athens and 
Sparta, Thuc. v. 24. 


25. Tpós pév—in this sentence the clauses with uév and 
éé seem inverted. The sense is that though an internecine 
war was right against barbariaus, yet in a quarrel between 
states of the same blood the victor should be ready to sheathe 
his sword. i 


ib. péxpt vü«qs—and no further; see note on 9. 82. 


30. & Tis dpa tpp.—‘if any one did maintain’: el dpa, 
jv Gpa=if, which is not likely. Note double augment in jp 
deo Bire: so we have 7wóp8ovv etc. from ávop06w, ?vexxóusv and 
qvecxounv from ávéxouac etc., one augment going before and 
one after the preposition. 


38. cTaciuacáons—crdcis is used of any struggle between 
people of the same race, even one of such magnitude as the 
Peloponnesian war. 


85. móre—'formorly', lit. at the time they did so. 


36. wwovres—with £óeitav, ‘showed themselves victorious 
over’, deixvuus takes a participle instead of an infinitive con- 
struction ; hence where the participle refers to the subject of 
the main sentence it is put in the nom. without a pronoun: 
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ef. Soph. Ant. 20, óyNots Te kaXxaítvovo? eros, ‘you are clearly 
brooding over something,’ lit. ‘you show clearly that you are 
brooding’. 

Note the use of the imperf. partep. vucivres (not vucjsavres) : 
so Thuc. i. 108, évikev Aakeóauuóviot : id. v. 49, maykpariov 
évixa. The usage is general, vu being equivalent to * Iam 
conqueror’: the use of xparéw, devyw (to be an exile), adixéw, 
etc. is similar; cf. Mady. § 110. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The end of the Peloponnesian war ; and the noble behaviour 
of the city after civil strife. 


1. «piros St móňepos—the Sicilian expedition and the last 
period of the Peloponnesian war, from 415 to 405 B.c, 


8. «roÀÀol pév—to this corresponds morol ô’, 1, 10, the in- 
termediate clauses, ofs 8090. ete., not affecting the construc- 
tion of the main sentence. 


4. úmèp tis A«ovr.—the ostensible cause of Athenian in- 
terference 1n Sicily. They first despatched a small expedition 
in 427, Thuc, iii. 86. S:a To?s ópkovs, ‘they pleaded an ancient 
alliance’, ib. 


8. roitw dmemróvres—‘by reason of this they gave in’. 
dremeivy thus used means to ‘cry off’, i.e. to flag, fail, ete. 
Dem. Meid. 551, rara èv oùv dmeizot Tis av, oluat, Opynvav, ‘a 
man might bewail till he was tired’: id. Con. 1264, €ws àv 
dreitmwow, vBpifecGac imáp£eu ‘you will have to submit to 
assaults till your assailants are tired’, 

The present tense is supplied by dmayopetw: infr. 17. 2: 
Xen. Eq. 11. 9, dmayopetw Oewsevos. For suture we have Thuc. 
i. 191, @épovres oùx dmepotor, ‘they will not grow weary of 
paying tribute’, The perfect is ameipynxa: Plat. Phaed. 99 D, 
dreipnxa cxonav: Eur. Or. 91, am. kakois, ‘has sunk under 
evils’: Dem. Olynth. iii. 30, dzeipnkórov xpiuact, Shaving failed 
im money’. It will be seen that the construction is with a 
participle, or dative case, the latter being either the dat. of the 
instrumental cause as in the present passage, or denoting tho 
thing in which the failure occurs. 
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8. dày oi éxO0po(— —' whose enemies praise them more for 
prudence and valour than other men’s friends’. So Stallbaum, 
who considers ërawov éxew to be equivalent to émauvotct, on the 
analogy of péuyw and uouó7» éxev. This is the only good 
sense to be extracted from the words: but čr. éxew usually 
means ‘to be praised’. 


1l. év rais vavpax.—after the disastrous result of the 
Sicilian expedition. The actions spoken of were certain 
operations against the Peloponnesians and revolted allies in 
412, detailed in the early part of the eighth book of Thuc. 
As these successes were insignificant, the subsequent victories 
of Cynos-sema and Abydos (411) and of Cyzieus (410) are 
probably in the speaker's mind. 


13. 6 © emov—with rod zoMégov, ‘that point in the war, 
which’ ete. 


16. ToApioat— they brought themselves, had the heart’, 
used of anything against the grain, or against one’s nature. 
So infr. 17. ll. émucnpuxedoac Oar, ‘to make overtures to’, a 
word always used of conciliatory communications. The treaty 
with Persia is given by Thuc. vii. 18. It was concluded in 
412. 


21. olopévev—sc. TO» coNegiev: gen. abs. with subject 
understood: Thuc. iv. 3, dvrileyóvrev ôé, where see note, 
aTeÀngupévov, lit. ‘cut off’, i.e. blockaded by Callieratidas: 
comp. Xen. Hel. i. 6. 19, 6 06 Kóvov ézoMopretro kal xara yhy kal 
Kara ÜdAarrav. 


29. avrol épBávres—Xen. Hel. i. 6. 24, ‘the Ath. manned 
110 ships, embarking all of age to serve, whether bond or free’. 


26. dvatpeÜCcvres—' recovered for burial’, The events of 
the battle of Arginusae (106) are known to all. 


27. Ketvrat évOdde—this surprising statement may possibly 
be explained by the fact that those whose bodies could not be 
found had nevertheless a bier in their honour and a part in the 
funeral ceremony: Thuc. ii. 34, mia 0€ xMv:y) Kev péperar EoTpw- 
Lévy Tay adavuy, ol av wh evpeOGow és dvalpeow. 


32. TH "per. Stadbopa—the real cause of the overthrow of 
Athens was the disastrous defeat inflicted by Lysander at 
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Aegospotami in 405, of which no mention is here made, though 
the conditions on which peace was granted are referred to in 
the beginning of the next chapter. 


35. Kal yjrrýðnpev—se. Ud’ Quay abrGv: a common ellipse 
where active and passive occur together: Rep ii. 358 E, órav 
G\AANouS dóukdoí re kal aduK@yTal, SC. Um’ adAqAwY: see other 
instances in Stallbaum and Loers. 


86. ó olketos moA.—the struggle between the democracy 
under Thrasybulus and the thirty tyrants, r.c. 403. 


39. voonjoat—a natural metaphor of disorder in the body 
politic: cf. Hdt. v. 28, vooncasa orası: Dem. ete, For aor. 
ef. 9. 30, note. 


42. mpds tots '"EXeveivi—the thirty retired to Eleusis 
when Thrasybulus occupied Peiraeeus; the adherents of the 
thirty remained in Athens (év aoret), 


ib. @evro—‘settled, ordered for themselves’, i.e. con- 
cluded: see Lid. and Se. and note on Thuc. iv. 17 and 18. 


46, im GAA} Aov—with red., cf. note on éraivou £rvxe, 9. 4. 

ib. SvadAA.—‘ to reconcile them to each other by such 
means as are in our power’, éy Toig TotoicOe, ‘on the occa- 
sion of ceremonies like this’, 


48. rots kpar. avt@y—the gods of the lower world. 


CHAPTER XV. 
The selfish ambition of Sparta. 


9. tkavas—the juxtaposition of this word with xax&cs iy 
exceedingly ugly; and it is bracketed by Bekker and Loers as 
being merely a gloss explanatory of oùx évdegs. Stallbaum 
however retains it, regarding xakGs maÓóvres as opposed to 
nuúvavro and ixavws to ovK évóeos. 


ib. oùk veds vjpóvavro—'thoy retaliated in no inade- 
quate degree,’ 
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5. gs ed...otav—for the double indirect interrogation cf. 
Dem. Lept. 485, ovvie’? dv Tpómov, © dvipes 'A0., 0 EóNwv rods 
vopmous, cs KAAOS, KeAever TLOévat. 


6. wepteAdpevot—' stripping away’ like leaves from a tree. 
weptaipéw, lit. ‘to take from around’: Thuc. iv. 51, retxos mepet- 
^or, of removing walls which surrounded a city. 


7. éxelvouvs—the speaker is at Athens, among Athenians; 
he therefore calls the Greeks of Peloponnesus éxetvo. though 
they had been that moment mentioned, 


9. pare” EAAnow—for”"EXAnow uire mpòs ad. Kk.T.A. ; or else 
the sentence is elliptic, its meaning being that Athens was 
determined neither to help (individual) Greek states against 
other Greek states, nor (the whole of Hellas) against a bar- 
barian attack. 


14. ravr’ trparrov—‘pursued their purpose’: Lat. hoc 
agebant, made this their object, devoted themselves to this. 


CEHAPTISR. XVI. 


Athens is again obliged to take up arms, as the champion 
of the liberties of Greece. 


1. ov’ èr &AXoy—'nor in the time of other men’: this is 
Bekker's correction and gives an excellent sense. The manu- 
script reading is ov6é mov arOpsmwv, which has no meaning. 
Stallbaum and Loers have oùôè mp9 mody érGv, for which 
there is some slight ms authority. Other conjectures are ovdé 
zaAaccy and ovè zoXXGv dvw "yeveav. 

It is to be observed that Socrates now proceeds to events 
subsequent to his own death, which was in 399. 


2. ov...Aéyoun’ dv—the meaning is, ‘the subsequent events, 
should I relate them, would be no tales of ancient times': the 
words ov md\a...yeyovora form the predicate of rà perà rara: 
so Loers, neque enim vetera, quae sequuntur, referrem. 


4. rev Te EXArjvov—this would have been followed by kai 
Bacwdel's, had the regularity of construction been observed, but 
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it is changed by a slight ‘anacoluthon’, rò BasuMéa...aqukéa0at 
being made an infinitive clause dependent on 76 6e rarov. 


6. meprorqvar avro—with inf. clause: of a change or 
‘coming round’ of fortune: Thuc. 1. 120, és rodvavriov repiéorn. 

The Persians, in dismay at the victorious career of Agesi- 
laus, succeeded in forming a Grecian confederacy against 
Sparta, B.C. 395. 


8. add’ d—'except'. This formula occurs only after an 
actual or implied negative. See Sandys's note on ei uév unõa- 
pas GAXAws...dAN' Ñ,  Isoer, Paneg. 42, § 7. 


8. dmodAd\v—‘tried to destroy’, was for destroying. 


15. aùr) oq8.—by openly joining the league against 
Sparta. 


20. dvyáB8as 86 kal 60.— Conon escaped from Aegospotami 
and fled to Evagoras in Cyprus; he remained there some years, 
till he was put in command of the Persian fleet with Pharna- 
bazus, 


23. vmip ILap(oy—the reading is in all probability corrupt, 
as no war on behalf of the Parians is known to history. The 
confederacy against Sparta comprised the Argives, Corinthiaus 
and Thebans; names which have given rise to various conjec- 
tures as to the true reading. IfI might add to the number I 
should suggest lepa&v as giving a forcible sense and resembling 
Tapiwy in form. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Her aliies sacrifice the common interest and peace is mado. 


2. admayopevovras—see note on 14. 8. The Spartan naval 
power was unable to withstand the Graeco-Persian ileet. 


38. edTooTqQvav—'to withdraw, secede’ from the alliance. 
4. otomep TpóTepov—Thuc. viii. 58 gives the terms of a 


treaty by which the Lac. gave up Asia to the Persian King 
412 B.C. 
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5. et péAXoi—as the price of his continuing our ally. 


7. Tov piv ar... abeto8n—‘he was mistaken in’; so in act.: 
Soph. Aj. 1382, évevoas pe éAmidos. 


11. ouk éroAprjoapev—‘could not bring ourselves’ thus to 
violate our feelings of honour and patriotism. 


12. ró ye rs WéA.—yevrvatoy and éAev0, subject to éor, 
BéBacov ete. predicate, 


14. Sid rò elvar... “HAAyves—‘because we are’: “EXAnves 
in nom. because the construction is accommodated to the sense, 
as if jueîs or of woAtrac had been the subject of the main sen- 
tence instead of ro 77s TÓN. yer. 


ib. edukpiyes—‘ purely, without admixture’. eMxpwhs is 
derived either (1) from €\y, €i», the sun’s warmth or the sun- 
light, and xpivw, or more probably (2) from «i^c, to roll (or the 
kindred e/à or (y — grex, turma) and xpivw, to test. According 
to the former derivation it means *held up and judged by the 
sunlight’; according to the latter the meaning is ‘discerned 
by rolling or sifting’ or ‘sifted into separate parcels’, and 
the word should be written ei^. with the aspirate: see Stall- 
baum on Phaed, 66 a, and Sandys on Isocr. Demon. 12, § 45. 


15. Tlé\owes—‘Pelopses or Cadmuses ete.’, i.e. foreign ad- 
venturers like them: cf. Symp. 218 B, pôv a) Pardpors, 
"Ayadwvas x.7.\.: Phaedr. 229 D, óxXos Topyóvwv kal IDyyacwv. 
The plural thus used has often a strong tinge of contempt, as 
when Clytemnestra calls her husband Xpvoyiiwy peihrypa, 
Aesch. Ag. 1430. 

We may note a somewhat similar class use of the plural in 
Latin, e.g. Hor. Sat. i. 7, 8, Sisennas, Darros, ut equis praecur- 
reret albis, where we should say, ‘a Sisenna, a Barrus’: so Iuv, 
x. 108, quid Crassos quid Pompeios evertit ? ‘what overthrew a 
Pompeius and a Crassus ?? 


17. vópo—*by ordinance of man’, freq. opposed to úse: 
Ar. Eth. i. 3. 2: so Hdt. iv. 39, où Anyouca ef wh vópo, of the 
(merely) political boundary of a country. 


18. arol “E\Anves—‘ very Greeks’, and Greeks only. 
aùrós ‘self’? not uncommonly means ‘by one’s self’, hence 
alone : Ar. Ach. 504, aol yap spev, of the Athenians when no 
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foreigners were in the city. In constr. "EX. is predicate in 
agreement with the subject of oikoüuev. Note in the following 
line the emphatic position of the pred. ka8apóv, ‘ genuine’. 


19. évrérqke—* has sunk deep in’, perf. intr. fr. évra, 
to pour in while melted: Soph. El. 1311, pisos évrérnké uot. 


20. Opes 8’ oty—sd’ oí» corresponds closely to the Lat. 
ceterum and may generally be rendered ‘however’. It is used, 
(1) as in the present passage, to resume the narrative or main 
argument after a longer or shorter digression: (2) merely as an 
adversative particle: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1042, ei 0 oóv avd-ky rhoð’ 
émippémo: TUXNS, where see Paley's note. Sometimes we find 
an elliptic usage of ef 6’ oi», ‘if however (this may not be)’: 
Soph. Ant. 722: Eur. Hip. 508. 


ib. enovaOnpev weAvy—‘ we were left alone again’ as when 
we stood out against Darius; cf. 18. 19. 


23. els ravTd, é£ dy—‘to the same state as that in conse- 
quence of which’, i.e. we were abandoned by our natural allies. 
Kal TpóTepov, lit. formerly also. xai is thus used in compari- 
sons so freely that it is often difficult to give an equivalent ren- 
dering. 


21. odv 0có—' with heaven’s blessing’: Ar. Vesp. 1085: 
CAN duws drwobuecba £v Ücois mpòs éomépav. Note that ovv is not 
commonly used by the best prose authors except in such phrases 
as this. 


ib. Guewvov...0éneCa—referring to the ‘peace of Antalcidas’ 
concluded in nm.c. 387. It was the work of Sparta, and only 
Sparta gained honour or advantage from it. The Greek cities 
in Asia were sacrificed, and the fruits of the long struggle 
which the Greeks had maintained against Persia were completely 
destroyed. The orator merely points out that Athens fared 
better than might have happened. Speaking of the same peace 
Demosthenes, Androt. 598, says elpjvns érvxere ómolas Tivds 
éBovXea6e, as if the Athenians had dictated terms to their foes, 


25. Tas "per. daroulas—Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros were 
retained by Athens, 


26. oUres ayamyrws—no doubt the Lacedaemonians were 
weary of the war, and glad to conclude peace, especially on 
advantageous terms, 
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28. év Kopiy0o—after the Spartan victory at Coroneia (s.c. 
394) the war between Sparta and the allied confederacy was 
carried on for the most in the territory of Corinth. Lechaeum, 
the W. port of Corinth, was betrayed to the Lacedaemonians 
by a Corinthian party, Xen. Hel. iv. 4. 


30. éxfaXóvres—referring to the naval victory of Cnidos 
gained by Conon and Pharnabazus in r.c. 894, which destroyed 
ihe Spartan supremacy at sea. 


CHAPTER XVI, 


These are the deeds of your fathers. They call on you, 
their sons, to tread in their steps. 


1. ra pév 85— these then are the deeds’. The sentence 
concludes with two appositional clauses, rà uév eip. moda (sc. 
óvra)...rà dé UTON. K.T.À. 


6. pevnpévovs...mav*' àáv8pe—the plural subject weur. is 
resolved into the distributive singular mávr' avdpa, a construc- 
tion very common with éxacros. We have the same construction 
in Latin with quisque, e.g. Tac. Hist. ii. 44, increpant,...suum 
quisque flagitium aliis obiectantes. 


7. GcTep èv moMe—like soldiers exhorting their com- 
rades: the rest of the sentence is metaphorically expressed in 
inilitary language. 


8. p Aelwav Tijv Tábw—'not to desert the post’: cf. 
Dem. de Rhod. lib. 200, where a comparison is drawn out be- 
tween the duties of citizens and the duties of soldiers, rz» vmó 
Tov mpoyovev Tá£w èv TH TOM Té(Qg mapadedopévyny Aetmovras: SO 
Socrates refuses to desert the post in which the gods have 
stationed him, Plat. Apol. 28 E, Gewa dv einy eipyacyuévos ei... 
Tov coU TárTOvTos...AGroiui THY Tači. We have the subst. 
Aurora£ía, ‘desertion’, Dem. Meid. 568: cf. Avrora£tov pad. 


9. Kaxy—‘cowardice’: Aesch. Sept. 616, obx ws da8vupov 
ovde Ajuaros kak). Kaxia and kakós are used in the same sense: 
Crito, 45 E, kariq Twi kal avovdpia: Hom. Il. viii. 159, "Exrwp ce 
kaküv kal aváAki0a. pcer. 
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11. Aovwro—'future', lit. remaining; so rò Aouróv, ‘for the 
future’: d\Aos on the other hand almost invariably refers to 
past time: e.g. Dem. Lept. 461, rapa & uiv àóeQs & àv Adly 
Tis Éxew Umnpxe TOV your a\Nov xpóvov, ‘in your city whatever a 
man has once received he used at any rate to be allowed to 
keep’. In this passage, in which the speaker is discussing a 
change of the laws for rewarding public services, he makes a 
rhetorical change of construction, and instead of saying éxery 
trdpxet, throws the sentence into the imperfect form. We 
have an exception in Dem. Androt. 594, roUrov è mweipacouar 
kal voy Kal Tov a\dov amavra apivecOat xpovov, where the meaning 
is plainly ‘for the future’. 

13, Slkards elpt—<dicardy écri pot, ‘I am bound in justice’. 

15. & Te maoxouy—‘in case anything happened to them’, 
a well-known euphemism, meaning ‘if they fell’: so Thue. iv. 
38, 0 épypnuevos dpxew, et Te éketvot maoxorev: cf, Cic. Tusc. i. 
48. 104, Anaxagoras...quaerentibus velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam, si quid ei accidisset, auferri ete. Note that in sentences 
such as this, referring in oratio obliqua to past time, ei with the 
optative often represents 7» with the subjunctive in oratio 
directa. Thus in English, as ‘I will go’ becomes ‘he said he 
would go’, so the command ‘if anything happen (i.e. shall 
happen), do so’ becomes ‘he told us to do so if anything 
happened’, 


17. Aafóvves Sivapiw—if the power were granted’. 


18. dkovev ék. à dy—the strictly regular constr. with 
verbs of hearing, ace. of thing heard and gen. of person from 
whom it is heard: Hom, Od. xii. 389, rara & éyav ğkovsa 
KaAvyoUs nixopmoco. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Courage and virtue are the only true and lasting posses- 
sions. 


6. dBiwroy etvat.—‘life is not worth living’: so Legg. 026 n, 
ds aß. (qv Kexrnuévw: also with Bios, Dem. Meid. 557, a3. wer’ 
Écea0at Tov Blov airy. 
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8. mTeékevrijoavr.— after his death’, added in explanation 
of urd yrs. 


9. dy tt kal d\Ao—for this idiomatic use of cai cf, Madv. 
§ 223. 


10. per dperns—manliness, ‘manly courage’; but in 1, 13 
‘virtue’ in general. 


ib. rovrov Aewopeva—‘failing in this’, sc. the duty of 
manly bravery: the neuter pronoun often thus takes the place 
of an abstract noun of different gender. For a similar use of 
the rel. see note on 13. 4. 


18. «avovpy(a—'knavery, rascality’: Cic. de Off. i. 19, 
scientia quae est remota a iustitia, calliditas potius quam 
sapientia est appellanda. ‘Mere intellect’, says Julius Hare, 
‘is as hard-hearted and as heart-hardening as mere sense; and 
the union of the two, when uncontrolled by the conscience, 
and without the softening, purifying influences of the moral 
affections, is all that is requisite to produce the diabolical ideal 
of our nature’ (Guesses at Truth). 


19. 8d mavròs mücav mdvrws—the reiterated forms of 
mwas give a deep emphasis to this impassioned appeal. So infr. 
21.29, mücav márvrwv mapa màvra Tov xpbvov. 


20. pddtora péev—‘in the first place’, ‘if possible’, of the 
best course; et Se pý gives the nest best: Dem. Meid. 564, 
paora pèv Odvaros, ef 06 ui, mávra Tà OÓvra apérecOat, ‘the 
best penalty for such a man is death, the next best the for- 
feiture of all his property’. 


24. mapackevaratode—with fut. participle: Thuc. v. 8, 
réxvn è mapeokevdgero émiUnaóuevos, ‘he made his dispositions 
to attack the foe by stratagem’.  vapackevájoua. very com- 
monly takes fut. particip. with ws; also inf. with or without 
wore; and prepositional constructions éri, ws èri, ete. 


25. Karaxpyodpevor—‘to use up’ or ‘misuse’; like Lat. 
abutor. 


26. olopévw Tl eivat—‘ thinking himself to be somewhat’. 
The following is from Lightfoot’s note on Gal. ii. 6, ràv 
doxovvTwy elvat Tt, ‘those who are looked up to as authorities’, 
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‘The expression is sometimes used in a depreciatory way as in 
Plat. Apol. 41 E, éàv dox&ci rt evar pnõèv vres: Euthyd. 303 c, 
tov ceuvav 67 kal doxovvrwy Ti elvat oùðèv vuv uéNev: comp. Gal. 
vi. 9, ei yàp doxel Tis elvat Te pyõèv wv. The exact shade of 
meaning which it bears must always be determined by the 
context’, Here it is depreciatory of those who pride them- 
selves on a honorable name without merit of their own. «s is 
used in the same way, e.g. Eur. El. 939, yùxeis Tis elvat: so in 
Lat. aliquis, aliquid: Cic. ad Att. ili, 15, ut me velis esse 
aliquem: Iuv.i. 74, si vis esse aliquid. 


27. Typ. py 8v éavróy—cf, Luv. viii. 74—76 
te censeri laude tuorum, 


Pontice, noluerim sic ut nihil ipse futurae 
laudis agas. miserum est aliorum incumbere famae. 


28. elvav...rids—‘that there should be honours’: the words 
elvat Tyas yovéwy (the existence of honours) form the subject of 
the sentence, kaAós Ono. (sc. écri) being the predicate. Stall- 
baum compares Eur. Med. 145, ri 6€ woe (jv ere kép8os; ‘what 
gain is further life to me?’ Loers unnecessarilyaltered xados Ono. 
into the accusative, making the whole a sentence in oratio 
obliqua dependent on the sense supplied from yróvras. 


30. Kal xp. kal mq.—we say either...or, disjunctively: 
the Greek idiom emphasizes the fact that both are discreditable, 
but without implying that both happen together: so re...kai 
infr. 1. 32, and often. 


82, dmopíg—'from lack’; dat. of the instrumental cause. 
ley avroð, ‘of one's own’: Tit. i. 12, iàvos avrav rpopyrys, 
‘a prophet of their own’. td.os in classical Greek is always 
opposed in sense either to ddAdérpios (as here) or to kowós; in 
later Greek it sometimes is merely equivalent to suus. For 
construction of gen. of the personal pronoun in apposition to a 
possessive pronoun see Madv. 867. The same construction is 
common in Latin with meus, tuus ete., cf. Cic. de Op. i. 33. 119, 
ad suam cuiusque naturam, ‘to cach one's own nature’. 


33. édv...emrndetonre—edy, dray etc. with aor. subj.— si 
with second future in Latin, 


ib. (Xov mapa d(Xovs—Loers compares Legg. 710 E, éx- 
mouth maxv piin "yvyvouévg rapa iNov: ib. 915 r, Tov 
BovNbuevor épavigew. piñor mapa ¢idos: for other instances of 
juxtaposition sce Bekker’s note, 
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34. 4] mpockovca potpa—the same phrase is used Phaed. 
113 £, and Legg. 903 Ee:'in both passages it means the ‘due 
portion’ or award by which souls are assigned their fit habi- 
tation after death, The same meaning must be given here; 
though both Stallbaum and Bekker follow Loers in rendering 
it mortis circumlocutio, ‘a periphrasis for death’. 


36. eupévos—*' will give you kindly welcome’: so Crito 54 c, 
ol év "Aidov vóuot oùk eva. ce Umo0é£ovrat. eùuevýs is especially 
used of the favour of divine and superhuman powers. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Do not sorrow over much: but be strong and true. The 
city will be true to you. 


3. pa &vvo80pec 0a .— dependent on xp7, as is shown by the 
context. 


14. 7 pù jp evar either that they are not truly our 
- parents’: yuérepoe nom. because it belongs to the subject of the 
sentence. 


ib. 4| xpóv—'or that we are belied by those who praise 
us’: Rep. 391 p, ola viv karayeóOovra. abrQv, of the false 
legends about heroes and demigods. 


15. yxp 88 oddSérepa—sc. ^Cyveo0ac: the infinitive is often 
thus supplied from the context: Hom. Il. xvi. 721, rimre paxns 
admomavea; oùôé Ti ce xph, ‘ why dost thou cease from battle? "tis 
not right (to cease)’. 


16. tpyo—to be taken with éraw. etvat.. épyw is opposed in 
sense to Aóyc ; here it is contrasted with the verbal eulogies of 
the orators. 


ib. dovopévovs— with ovras: note the distinction between 
paivouat etvat, I appear to be, and $aívouac dv, I appear being, 
i.e. I manifestly am. The emphatic cadence of the following 
words is to be observed, and the double juxta-position 7@ ovrt... 
óvras—dyOpas ávüpGv: cf. supr. 19. 33, $(Xot wapa $iXovs. Loers 
cites Legg. 950 4, Kaworouias &ANNous éumotoivrav £évov &évots : 
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Politic. 302 c, weyiorous 0 Ovras piumrás kal yonTas uevyüsrovs 
yiyvesOa Tav codiorGv cojicrás. Other instances may be 
found in Bekker's note. 


18. rò pydiv dyav— the (well-known saying) Nothing too 
much’, In this sentence rò u. ay. is the subject, rad. Aey. being 
predicate in apposition therewith. Note the use of the present 
Aeyópevov and Aéyer Oar of a current saying: so freq. rò Neyó- 
pevov, used adverbially, as the saying goes. 


ib. pmdev dyav—prohibitive; Lat. ne quid nimis. This 
saying is commonly attributed to Chilon of Lacedaemon. The 
following is the account given by Plato, Protag. 343 B: oirot 
(the Seven Sages) xai kow EvveNOdvTes arapxny THs codias 
dvéÜecav TQ ’ATwo\NwWM els TOY vewy Tov év Aedgois, ypawavres 
Tatra a 07 mávres vuvotor, yr cavróv Kal unõèv dyav. See 
Stallbaum’s and Wayte’s notes on the passage. Such sayings 
were characteristic of the poets and philosophers of the sixth 
century B.c. For the Seven Sages compare Grote’s History of 
Greece, eh. 38, p. 80. Ancient authorities vary considerably as 
to the authorship of the various maxims ascribed to them, and 
even as to their number and their names. 


19. óTo yàp dvdpi-—this passage is translated at length 
by Cicero, Tusc. v. 12. 36. 


ib. eis edvrov aviprntat—‘depend on himself’: Cic. ex 
se apta sunt: ef. Dem. fals. leg. 346, avaprwpérous éNrícw € 
éAridwy, ‘depending on one hope after another. 


21. atwpetra.—‘hang in suspense, waver’: Thue. vii. 77, 
év TQ aUT@ kivõúvw alwpodua. Cicero thus renders the passage: 
nec suspensa aliorum aut bono casu aut contrario pendere ex 
alterius eventu et errare coguntur. 


22. Kal Tà ékevov—nom. to yvdyKcacrat. ¢éxetvos, ‘that 
other’, is the (supposed) man who is without independence. 


28. dptora Tapeck.—Cic. huic optime vivendi ratio com- 
porata est. The man thus minded possesses the four cardinal 
virtues, righteousness of life (— justice), temperance, courage, 
and prudence. 


35. eL tig Ee rt—s0 Isocr. Evag. 189, et ris čorw aisOnors 
Tos TereNeuTnKOct Tepl Tay évÂáðe vyvyvouévov : cf, Plat. Legg. 
927 A, üezeA0etv, ds dpa ai TOv TEX qvxai óCvajgur Cxovoi Twa 
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TeAevrgoacat TO» kar! dvÜpomwv Tpayudrov émipmedodvTat. 
Aristotle Eth. i. 10 (11). 5, argues that any knowledge which 
the dead may have of things on earth must make but a feeble 
impression, not strong enough at any rate to affect their hap- 
piness. 


36. obUres—'in this way’: by thus acting, explained by 
the participles which follow: Gorg. 478 c, dp’ otv obrws àv... 
evünuuovécraros dvOpwmos etn, larpevóuevos; dydptoTow *un- 
pleasing’, opp. to uáXor! dy xapljowro. 


99. d tpérepa...— what concerns us’, almost — zZueis, but 
less direct. The following words remind us of a passage in 
Pericles’ speech, addressed to the parents of the slain, Thuc. ii. 
44, 7d © eirvxés, of dv rns eUmpemeorárys Aáxwow, wWoreEp olde 
pev viv TeNevriüs Upets 6& AUIS. 


49. éyrav0a tpérovres—Gorg. 4945, dyw évradda: so tva, 
éke? etc. are often used with verbs implying direction or motion, 
just as we say to look there, to come here, instead of thither 
and hither. 


46. ‘mapaxedevolpel’ dv—‘we would make this appeal’: 
the optative thus used is almost equivalent to the future in- 
dicative, but less strong and direct. The speakers first put 
forward their request with moderation: and then add that 
they know that the city will do her part, even without words of 
theirs. 

Stallbaum, with some manuscript authority, reads the 
imperf, ind. wapexeXeudued’ dv, ‘we should make (lit. have been 
making) this appeal’, i.e. if it were necessary, but this is not 
the case. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The city is the true guardian of those who are left alone. 
Conclusion of the speech. 


4. c&y piv...rGy 8é—the children )( the parents. Séopar 
here takes gen. of the person and inf.=‘we beg of you to do 
this’: for other constr. see dict. 
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8. tore Tov—'ye know, I doubt not’. mov (=surely, I 
presume, etc.) is, ‘with Attic urbanity, used in matter of cer- 
tainty, to intimate that, before the speaker proceeds with his 
argument, he waits for the hearer to affirm the point, or call it 
to mind’, Madvig, § 272. 

The speech concludes like that of Pericles, by promising 
that the children will be cared for by the state (Thuc. ii. 46). 
The subject is however dwelt upon here at greater length and 
more in detail. 


ib. vópovs ĝepévn—the mid. is used of the state, or people 
who enact or pass laws for their own government, the act. is 
used of an absolute governor who imposes laws on his subjects, 
or (very freq. in the orators) of the individual legislator or pro- 
poser of a law. 


9. mep(—‘in relation to’, with vóu. 0euévy. 


11. dpxq—‘an authority’; a common use of the abstract 
for the concrete, which is natural when the office itself is the 
thing to be considered rather than the actual incumbent for 
the time. 7 dpxjn=o or oi év rH apx); al dpyal=ol év Tais 
dpxas: ef. note on rà rén (— roUs év réci), Thuc. iv. 15. 


ib. dpxm rep peylory eorly=the chief Archon (émovvuos) 
was entrusted with the care of the parents and orphans of those 
pas Aaa in war, and with the education and guardianship of the 
children, 


15. év marpòs oxýpatr—so Legg. 859 4, €v marpós re kal 
unTpòs oxuacı: ib. 918 E, év unTpòs kal Tpopod cxnuare. 


16. émeðdy els dvBpós TéAos twow—either ‘when they 
reach the final point of man’s estate’, i.e. when they at last 
become men—in which case the gen. is subjective like réXos 
owrnpias 12. 11: or réXos— class, position’. The latter view 
is supported by the phrase reAev eis, lit. to pay to, i.e. be rated 
with, or belong to: Legg. 993 E, eis ávópas redeiv, ‘to be of 
man’s estate’: Hdt. ii. 51, és "EAXnvas reMéovot. Loers cites 
from the Epinomis, 992 n, els mpeoflórov réNos üikouévoss : he 
however suggests the propriety of reading reAdow. 


17. ávoméjme—a slight ‘anacoluthon’ or irregularity of con- 
struction: the strictly regular order would be xaracrüca...&ri 
Te Tato ovgt, kal éreday...amoméumovea. Such variations are 
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far from uncommon, especially in sentences with re, and often 
gain in effect and grace more than they lose in grammatical 
precision. 


ib. «avomAÀ(g koopyoaca—on attaining his eighteenth year 
an Athenian was enrolled among the £$78o:, and after a certain 
period of preliminary training served till his twentieth year in 
ihe zepuróNoi or frontier and garrison guard. By zavomAMa is 
denoted the full defensive and offensive equipment of a man at 
arms; spear, sword, shield, helmet and corslet; ómAa« often 
bears the same meaning. 


18. évSexvupevy...du80vcea— by this gift of their fathers’ 
arms displaying and calling to their memory their fathers' 
virtues’. In the next clause ói000ca by a change of constr. is 
followed by the inf. z'granting, permitting them’, 


20. olevo) xápw— for the sake of good omen’: oicvós, lit. 
one of the larger birds, from the flight or cry of which omens 
were sought, hence an omen generally. So Thuc. vi. 27, of 
the mutilation of the Hermae, when the Sicilian expedition 
was about to sail, rod éxa\ov oiwvós édoxer civar. Cf. Hor. Od. 
i. 16. 8, 

mala ducis avi domum 

quam multo repetet Graecia milite. 
id. Epod. xvi. 22, secunda 

ratem occupare quid moramur alite? 


ib. apxerOat igvat—it was especially important that the 
beginning of anything, such as a journey, an expedition, or a 
new state of life, should be attended by auspicious circum- 
stances, povra per ioxvos, ‘to rule with a strong hand’, as 
would be typified by the youth entering on his new life fully 
armed. 


23. kaf’ éxacrov év.—Thuc., ii. 34, says that the Athenians 
throughout the Peloponnesian war held a public funeral, ómore 
£vuBaí adrots, ‘whenever it befell them’, i.e. every year when 
citizens had fallen in the field. 


25. ayavas—Isocrates begins his speech in praise of 
Evagoras of Cyprus, by thus addressing his son and suc- 
cessor: 'Isee, Nicocles, that you honour your father's memory 
not only with rich and numerous offerings, but also with cho- 
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russes and music and gymnastic contests, and moreover with 
horse races and races of triremes’. 


27. wiéos—gen. as if from a form vievs, which however is 
not found. The irreg. declension is most common in gen. and 
dat. singular and nom. and gen. plural; see Lid. and Sc. 


27. ev...polpa Kabeornkvia—i.e. the city takes on herself 
all the obligations of relationship, both towards the fallen sol- 
diers and their parents and children. For èv uoípa cf. Phileb. 
54 C, év TH ToU dyalov oip éori, ‘it stands in the condition 
of the good’, 


29. «cav mavrav—cf. 19. 19. 


33. pacorot 8cep.—'most fit to take care of others and be 
taken care of’. Usually pacroi éore Oep.=pacrov sre bep. 
vaas, aS we say ‘it is an easy thing to do’: cf. note on Thuc. 
iv. 10, pacroi eiow autverOu, ‘they are most easy to repel’. 


33. vvv 8€é...dmure—This abrupt dismissal closely resem- 
bles Perieles's closing words, Thue. ii. 46, viv 5¢ omoXoóvpauevo 
ò» mpoonxet Exacros mire. The spurious funeral speech 
ascribed to Demosthenes (p. 1400) ends in a similar way, 
Uuels Se amrodupamevol...dmire. 

The aor. participles mean that the due rites of lamenta- 
tion have been already performed ; for the funeral oration was 
the concluding part of the whole ceremony (Arnold, on Thue. 
Me.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Menexenus thanks Socrates and implies his belief that he 
made the speech himself. 


14. mpd y ddAdwv wodkdov=‘prae ceteris multis’. The 
reading is uncertain: mo\\q has good manuscript authority, 
and zpós ye a\\wy is found, but gives no good sense. Stallbaum, 
following Heindorf, suggests xal mpós «y! a\Anv wodAny, Sand 
moreover, I am very grateful to the narrator as well’. 


16. «6 àv txor—‘ well, we shall see’: lit. ‘it would be 
well’: no refusal, but less than a promise. 


